THE ETHICAL & CHRISTIAN SUB-TONE

Killed with Kindness^ Massinger's The Renegade^
Webster's two tragedies and perhaps those of Cyril
Tourneur.

Would it then be just to class Shakespeare's
tragedies with other characteristic products of the
egotistic, non-moral spirit of the Renaissance, as
Wolff is inclined to do, tragedies of the unfettered
passions dashing themselves against the barriers set
to the power of the human individual, 'ein Zwiespalt
zwischen dem Wollen und dem Konnen des Indivi-
duums*? Does Shakespeare's drama stand on the same
footing as the naturalist novel of to-day? Not I think
even to the extent that a drama of Marlowe or of Ford
might be classed with a novel by Stendhal. For the
naturalist the only passions which count are the
animal passions. But in Shakespeare's drama humanJ
nature is made up of moral as well as animal passions,
even if the immanent principles are not made ex-1
plicit. Macbeth and Coriolanus are wrecked in the
end, not because, like Napoleon, they attain the limit
of their power, but because humanity can no longer
suffer them. They are the victims of a clash of emo-
tions, a conflict of feelings which on the one hand have
their root in moral considerations and on the other
in their ambition and desire for a burning vengeance,
though they may never state it to themselves in that
way. There is a moral conflict in Brutus' mind, and we
do not doubt when we have read the whole play that it
is his conscience which he follows or believes himself
to have followed. Even his enemies do not doubt it:

This was the noblest Roman of them all:

All the conspirators save only he

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar;

He only in a general honest thought

And common good to all made one of them.